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Sir  Edgeworth  David 

By  R.  E.  PRIESTLEY 

For  nothing  am  I  more  grateful  than  for  the  fact  that  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  know  Tannatt  William  Edgeworth  David  intimately 
for  a  long  time.  In  my  life  two  mentors  and  friends  stand  out 
from  all  other  persons,  and  in  my  memory  they  occupy  a  niche  by 
themselves.  One  was  “Bill”  Wilson,  who  crowned  a  fine  career  and 
a  great  friendship  by  his  death  on  the  Ross  Barrier  alongside  his 
friend  and  leader.  Captain  Scott.  The  other  was  Professor  David, 
whose  life  is  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  Of  different  genera¬ 
tions,  the  two  men  were  very  much  alike.  Both  had  the  artistic  tem¬ 
perament  allied  to  scientific  training.  Both  combined  a  love  of  their 
fellow-men,  and  great  tolerance,  with  zeal  for  the  truth.  Both  were 
true  Christians  in  the  fullest  and  best  sense  of  that  often  misused 
word.  David  had  perhaps — it  is  a  matter  for  argument — the  happier 
fate.  He  lived  out  his  three  score  years  and  ten;  he  had  an  even 
greater  variety  of  experience,  and  his  fate  made  him  the  creator  and 
leader  of  an  outstanding  Australian  national  scientific  school.  One 
had  almost  said  that  he  lived  to  grow  old,  but  in  one  sense  David 
never  grew  old.  His  body  grew  frail,  it  is  true,  and  there  were  the 
outward  signs  of  age,  but  his  soul  to  the  last  was  in  some  ways  the 
eager  soul  of  the  adolescent.  Spiritually  and  mentally  he  remained 
youthful  to  the  end.  Why!  The  cross  of  his  latter  years  was  the 
failure  of  the  world  to  recognize  what  he  thought  to  be  the  greatest 
discovery  he  ever  made,  and  discoveries  belong  to  the  young  in  mind 
and  spirit,  as  most  of  us  realize  regretfully  before  we  have  seen  fifty 
years. 

Geologists  trained  or  influenced  by  David  can  be  found  in  most 
English-speaking  countries.  The  roll  of  his  friends  and  admirers 
is — and  it  is  very  rarely  that  this  can  be  said  of  a  man — practically 
identical  with  the  list  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  came 
within  the  ambit  of  his  life.  He  could  be  very  aggravating  at  times. 
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For  example,  perfect  courtesy  in  a  blizzard  at  40  degrees  below  zero 
was  often  too  heavy  a  burden  for  the  ordinary  human  being  to  bear. 
But  in  retrospect  these  trying  moments  only  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
picture  that  is  left  behind.  To  me  he  remains  the  beau  ideal  of  the 
academic  world.  He  was  cultured,  courteous,  the  enthusiastic  teacher 
and  researcher.  He  was  a  devotee  of  science  with  what  is  so  often 
lacking  in  the  scientist,  a  background  of  literary  knowledge  and  artistic 
tastes.  Patently  at  home  in  the  University  atmosphere,  he  was  yet 
capable  of  holding  his  own  in  the  world  outside.  If  we  in  the  Univer¬ 
sities  were  all  like  David  there  could  never  arise  any  trouble  about 
the  University  reputation  and  the  University  man’s  standing  in  the 
community  that  the  University  serves. 

Scientists  of  David’s  type  would  never  leave  the  world  in  ruins 
as  science  uncontrolled  and  misdirected  yet  may.  In  David  the  old 
Greek  spirit  lived  again  and  was  reinforced  by  much  of  the  old 
Greek  culture  gained  from  the  classical  education  of  his  youth.  The 
scientist  can  only  exceptionally  find  time  for  such  an  education  to-day. 
We  might,  however,  at  least  try  to  give  him  enough  general  know¬ 
ledge  to  enable  him  to  take  a  balanced  view  of  the  civilization  in 
which  he  lives,  the  world  from  which  that  civilization  has  evolved, 
the  forces  that  have  shaped  it,  and  the  direction  in  which  it  is  heading 
or  should  head.  That  is  one  of  the  lessons  that  a  life  like  that  of 
David  should  drive  home.  Whether  as  surveyor,  as  teacher,  as  ex¬ 
plorer — in  the  South  Seas,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean — 
as  soldier,  or  as  administrator;  his  first  concern  was  always  the  well¬ 
being  of  his  friends  and  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men.  His  immediate 
reward  was  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens.  His  reward  at  death 
was  a  national  funeral  such  as  Sydney  can  seldom  have  seen.  His 
permanent  reward  is  the  enshrinement  of  his  name  in  a  grateful 
country’s  honour  roll.  His  life  has  been  well  written  by  his  daughter, 
and  her  book  will  do  for  generations  yet  to  come  what  his  personal 
friends  will  never  need.  Every  Australian  who  wishes  to  keep  his 
faith  in  his  country’s  destiny  should  read  and  treasure  this  book. 
There  is  no  better  gift  he  could  give  to  his  children  if  he  wants  them 
to  play  their  part  to  his  and  their  satisfaction  in  bringing  about  a 
future  worthy  of  a  favoured  land. 

David  had  a  more  than  ordinarily  adventurous  life,  but  he  was 
to  a  greater  extent  than  most  of  us,  the  master  of  his  fate.  He 
sought  or  made  his  own  adventures.  He  was  fortunate  in  his  oppor¬ 
tunities,  but  he  never  let  them  pass.  He  seized  them  with  both  hands 
and  held  on  like  grim  death  until  he  had  seen  them  through  and 
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extracted  from  them  the  best  that  they  had  to  give.  He  was  born 
in  1858  at  a  country  rectory.  As  a  young  man  he  migrated  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  from  a  sheltered  life  in  Wales.  He  played  his  part  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Australia’s  mineral  wealth,  being  responsible  for  the  first 
survey  of  the  great  northern  coalfield  of  New  South  Wales.  In  1891 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Geology  at  Sydney  University,  a  post 
which  he  held  until  a  short  time  before  his  death.  Here  he  built  up  a 
school  that  has  never  been  surpassed  in  Australia,  but  his  energy  was 
such  that  he  did  many  other  things  supremely  well  at  the  same  time. 

In  middle  age  (in  1897)  he  led  an  expedition  to  a  coral  island 
and  put  down  a  bore  there  in  quest  of  evidence  to  test  Darwin’s  theory 
of  the  building  of  coral  reefs.  In  this,  as  in  most  things  he  under¬ 
took,  he  was  successful  in  spite  of  great  difficulties,  and  from  the 
venture  he  received  a  meed  of  international  fame  that  he  never  ex¬ 
pected  and  that  he  rather  deprecated. 

But  he  was  past  the  prime  of  life  before  his  greatest  adventures 
began.  In  1907,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  he  joined  the  Shackleton  Expedi¬ 
tion,  incidentally  by  that  very  fact  converting  the  sally  of  a  gentleman 
adventurer  into  a  scientific  expedition  of  the  first  rank.  Standing 
far  above  the  rest  of  the  expedition  intellectually,  physically  he  met 
men  of  half  his  age  and  twice  his  apparent  strength  on  equal  terms. 
He  organized  and  led  the  first  ascent  of  Mount  Erebus,  an  active 
volcano,  over  13,000  feet  in  height,  and  that  long  after  summer  was 
passed  and  with  the  winter  darkness  closing  down.  He  accompanied 
Shackleton  on  the  first  winter  journey  that  preceded  the  main  attack 
on  the  South  Pole.  A  month  or  two  later  he  started  with  two  com¬ 
panions  on  the  greatest  venture  of  all,  a  journey  without  ponies  or 
dogs  to  the  South  Magnetic  Pole. 

Of  this  journey,  the  only  just  estimate  is  that,  by  any  normal 
standards,  he  never  ought  to  have  taken  part  in  it  at  his  age.  Yet  he 
played  his  part  in  it  consummately  well.  As  regards  brawn  he  was 
fortunate  in  both  his  companions,  as  regards  brain  he  was  particularly 
fortunate  in  one.  The  journey  of  over  1300  miles,  if  we  include 
relay  work,  over  sea  ice,  glacier,  and  plateau,  still  remains  unsurpassed 
as  a  man-hauling  effort.  They  ended  one  biscuit  up  and  were  lucky 
at  that.  Any  explorer,  however  active  and  young,  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  come  through  the  experience  with  credit.  David  was 
over  fifty  and  comparatively  frail,  but  his  spirit  would  not  be  denied. 
He  must  have  been  a  trying  companion  at  times,  but  at  all  times  a 
source  of  spiritual  strength. 

The  classic  story  about  David’s  politeness  belongs  to  this  period 
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of  his  life.  One  day  Mawson  was  seated  in  their  tent  working  out 
of  sight.  The  professor,  as  usual,  was  pottering  about  outside.  He 
always  seemed  impervious  to  cold  and  wind.  Suddenly  Mawson 
heard  a  gentle  voice  call,  “Mawson,  I  want  you.”  Mawson  grunted 
and  went  on  with  his  work.  After  a  minute  or  two  the  voice  came 
again  a  little  more  urgent.  “Mawson,  Vm  sorry  to  disturb  you,  but 
can  you  come?”  Mawson,  not  impressed  with  the  need  for  action 
and  engrossed  in  his  work,  sat  still.  “Mawson,  Pm  very  sorry  to 
trouble  you,  but  Pm  down  a  crevasse  and  I  really  can’t  hold  on  any 
longer”  was  the  third  call.  In  another  minute  the  professor  was  in 
safety  and  I  have  no  doubt  was  being  told  what  Mawson  thought  of 
a  politeness  and  a  consideration  for  others  that  could  be  a  positive 
danger  at  times  but  was  fundamental  to  David’s  character.  As  a 
young  research  student  I  lived  with  the  professor  for  a  year  in  civiliza¬ 
tion,  but  I  don’t  believe  I  ever  got  through  a  door  last.  And  I  tried 
hard. 

After  the  expedition  we  worked  together  on  our  geological  notes 
and  specimens  and  the  memories  of  that  quiet  interlude  are  delight¬ 
ful  too.  I  had  a  room  in  the  Macleay  Museum  at  Sydney  Univer¬ 
sity.  David  would  do  his  day’s  work  and  then  drop  in  for  tea. 
Then  we  would  work  steadily,  often  until  midnight  or  later,  may  be 
or  may  be  not  with  an  interval  for  dinner.  When  we  finally  closed 
down  we  had  a  six-foot  fence  to  climb.  David  would  place  his  folded 
burberry  on  top  of  the  fence  and  over  he  would  go  like  a  two-year-old 
as  a  matter  of  routine.  In  1910  I  left  to  go  south  with  Scott,  and  in 
the  following  year  David  was  busier  than  ever  as  adviser  and  friend 
to  two  expeditions  in  the  south,  for  Mawson  also  was  in  the  field. 

In  1913,  I  well  remember,  the  Scott  Expedition  over,  I  called  on 
David  at  his  Blue  Mountains  home  and  was  with  him  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  wireless  message  ever  transmitted  direct  from  Ant¬ 
arctica  to  Australia.  It  was  the  dramatic  announcement  of  the  death 
of  Ninnis  and  Mertz  and  of  Mawson’s  detention  in  Adelie  Land  for 
another  year. 

Three  years  later  yet  another  great  adventure  was  to  be  under-  ^ 
taken,  and  the  professor  left  for  France  in  1916  as  Major  David  1 
with  a  tunnelling  company.  It  was  in  France  that  I  saw  something 
of  him  again.  I  visited  him  for  a  long  week-end  at  G.H.Q.  in 
1918.  With  the  impish  humour  he  often  displayed,  he  re¬ 
torted,  when  I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing,  “Locating  funk-holes 
for  generals,  Raymond.”  He  was  investigating  the  caves  and  dug- 
outs  in  the  ramparts  of  Montreuil,  where  G.H.Q.  then  was.  He  was 
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a  man  round  whose  name  stories  gathered  fast.  A  comrade  of  the 
war  told  me  that  when  the  professor  was  drawn  up  three  parts  dead 
from  the  bottom  of  a  seventy-foot  well  down  which  he  had  been 
dropped,  he  had  only  two  things  to  say.  Turning  to  a  general  who 
had  just  rushed  up  he  said:  “It  was  entirely  my  own  fault,  sir,  entirely 
my  own  fault.”  To  the  men  who  were  lifting  him  out  he  said: 
“Wind  me  up  slowly  j  I  fell  so  fast  that  I  was  unable  to  see  the  strata 
as  I  went  past.”  The  words  may  not  be  exactly  correct,  but  the  story 
is  typical  of  the  man. 

His  life  was  full  of  incidents  that  are  delightful  to  read  and 
delightful  to  recall.  We  hear  him  declaring  on  his  return  from  a 
visit  to  the  front,  “The  beastly  Boche  has  gone  and  captured  my 
fossil  mammoth,  blast  him,  but  the  engineer-in-chief  has  promised 
to  get  it  back  within  a  year.”  We  see  him  working  out  the  true 
story  of  the  Niedermendig  basalt  brought  by  the  Germans  through 
neutral  Dutch  canals  to  build  pill-boxes  in  Flanders  and  France. 
How  the  professor  must  have  revelled  in  that  bit  of  detective  work 
and  how  it  must  have  reminded  him  of  the  rhomb  porphyry 
rocks  carried  by  an  ice-sheet  from  Scandinavia  across  the  North 
Sea  to  the  coasts  of  Yorkshire  and  Norfolk,  and  of  the  allied 
kenyte  boulders  spread  far  and  wide  by  sea  ice  along  the  South 
Victoria  Land  coast.  We  read  of  him  sweeping  his  chimney  in 
the  Blue  Mountains  with  a  home-made  “contraption”  and  leaving 
hastily  to  take  a  service  in  the  local  church.  We  meet  him 
returning  in  a  top  hat  and  frock  coat  from  that  same  church  to 
keep  a  family  of  hairless  young  mice  alive  by  feeding  them 
with  warm  water  dropped  from  a  camePs  hair  brush.  What  a  peach 
of  a  father  and  grandfather  he  must  have  been!  Again,  we  see  him 
crushing  coffee-beans  with  a  geological  hammer  j  being  received  by  an 
official  of  the  lost  parcel  department  for  the  fourth  time  with  the 
remark:  “There  you  are,  professor,  take  your  pick.”  Again — with 
a  “great  regard  for  animals  and  none  whatever  for  clothes” — slitting 
the  sleeve  of  his  shirt  with  a  pair  of  scissors  to  let  out  a  possum  that 
had  taken  refuge  within.  As  I  read  his  daughter’s  book  I  found 
myself  alert  and  critical,  looking  for  glimpses  of  the  David  that  I 
knew,  and  fe’arful  that  they  would  not  be  there.  I  need  not  have 
worried:  one  after  another  all  his  lovable  traits  and  excellencies  were 
illustrated  as  the  incidents  of  his  life  were  passed  under  review.  And 
the  effect  of  it  all  is  well  summed  up  at  the  end  of  all  in  the  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  tribute  paid  to  him  in  the  Federal  House  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  “I  venture  to  say  that  he  and  his  wonderful  wife  exerted 
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in  Australia  an  influence  for  good  that  has  not  been  equalled  by  any 
other  couple  in  the  history  of  this  nation.” 

Even  the  one  great  disappointment  of  his  life  merely  served  to 
illustrate  afresh  the  enthusiasm,  the  perseverance,  and  the  tolerance, 
that  were  such  outstanding  characteristics  of  a  remarkable  man.  He 
died  without  his  claim  to  have  discovered  Pre-Cambrian  forms  of  life 
being  generally  admitted  by  his  colleagues.  It  may  yet  be  that  this 
discovery  may  be  rated  as  the  greatest  of  his  scientific  achievements 
by  the  generations  yet  to  come.  But  it  does  not  really  matter  either 
to  him  or  to  us  whether  this  is  the  ultimate  verdict  of  science.  It 
was  the  man  that  mattered.  Few  men  have  been  as  big  or  lived 
as  full  a  life.  Few  have  had  such  a  genius  for  friendship  or  for 
that  wider  sympathy  which  makes  a  man  truly  a  friend  of  all  the 
world.  Japanese,  Norwegian  or  British  explorer:  the  self-styled 
“brutal  soldiery”  whether  staff  or  rank  and  file:  Mexican  president 
or  peon:  stray  children  listening  to  a  geological  demonstration:  vice- 
chancellor,  professor  and  student:  all  were  the  better  for  knowing 
him,  all  are  the  poorer  for  his  loss. 
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